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_ Foreign made goods are stocked, including 


BLANKETS 
| DRESS GOODS 
TRAVELLING RUGS, DOWN QUILTS, 
SUITINGS, OVERCOATINGS, UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
COOKING UTENSILS, OIL STOVES, NOTIONS, 
FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, SOAPS, 
UMBRELLAS AND WALKING 
STICKS, ATHLETIC GOODS 


cs 


FINE SCOTCH FINGERINGS 
~ AND 


WOOL YARNS 


' (which carry a special Discount) 
Leather Goods, Needle Cases, Mirrors, Padlocks, Tickings, 
Sheetings, Linens, Wool Flannel, Etc. 
We also carry FUJI SILK in stock 
IMPORTED DIRECT FOR MANFORD’S 
WRITE TO US 
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r IS INTERESTING TO NOTE that just 
- about the time the Editor of the KOREA 
- MISSION FIELD asked the writer for an 
‘icle under the above heading, a number of 
> “Journal of the American Medical As- 
jiation’’ came to hand, containing no less 
in five articles covering various phases of 
’ influence that the mind has over the body 
ecially in disease, and insisting that physi- 
ns everywhere should take this fact into 
ount in their treatment of their patients to 
much: greater degree than has commonly 
n the practice. A clipping from ‘another 
er that came to hand about the same time, 
jer the caption, ‘“SoulSurgery,” stated that 
; largest audiences attracted by any weet- 
during the recent convention of the 
erican Medical Association was the one 
roted to a symposium on Psychic and 
\otional Factors in the Diagnosis and Treat- 
nt of Disease. Cases were reviewed in 
ich it was seen that patients showing 
itive indications of common functional dis- 
ers recovered ranidly on treatment no 
re drastic than a confession of their 
ables. The clipping went on to say that 
i old time family doctor, with a life history 
his patients in his memory, often effected 
cures by giving small doses of sugar pills 
large doses of advice about love and 
ncial and political troubles, and that in 
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An 


Spiritual Clinics j in the Mission Hospital 


W. T. REID, M. D. 


this he had a great advantage over the 
modern specialist who deals almost entirely 
with a procession of utter strangers. The 
clipping said further that doctors should ‘de- 
velop the. spiritual serenity essential to suc- 
cessful soul surgery’ if they want to be suc- 
cessful. 

One would think that such an exhortation! 
would be superfluous in the case of medical’ 
missionaries, whose very calling implies that. 
they have come to the field for the particular 
purpose of imparting to their patients, not only 
the medicines needed for their physical ail- 
ments, but very especially to impart also a 
message of truth to the mind and heart, that 
under the blessing of God should bring heal- 
ing to the invisible man by bringing about an 
adjustment of body, mind and spirit, so mak-: 


‘ing every whit whole the triune humanity... 
And yet so prone are we, while cumbered 


with this mortal coil, to be pre-oceupied with 
the material, rather than the spiritual, that no 
doubt we often do overlook splendid oppor- 

tunities for speaking the ‘word in season’ 
which ‘like apples of gold in pictures of silver’ 
would make all the difference between disease 

and suffering on the one hand, and health and 

happiness on the other, to our patients. 

. The body we can see and handle, and’ 
we tend to be content with the part that’ 
is manifest to our physical senses, and | 
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think of that as the man ; whereas really it is 
only the veil that hides the true man from our 
perceptions. Instinetively each man regards 
the privacy of his own soul, as sacred and 
precious and so hides it from the view of his 
_ fellows, unless, fully assured that he is in 
- the presence of a genuine friend, he lifts the 
veil, in which case the body then becomes the 
instrument for the expression of the soul, and 
often reveals infinite vistas of spiritual being 
to the man who has eyes to see and a heart to 


i understand. 


Consider just for a moment how an emotion 
expresses itself in the body. Shame, for in- 
‘stance, in the blush, dilates the tiny capillaries 
_ in the skin of the face and neck, and suffuses 
a pink color plainly visible to the beholder. 
Fear, on the contrary, contracts those same 
_ capillaries, driving the blood to the centers, 


. and leaves the face pale as death, while the 


‘mouth and tongue is suddenly dry, the mus- 
cles of the voice enter into spasm and the ut- 
terance is altered. If still more excessive, 
the muscles of the extremities may also be 
thrown into spasm and the knees smite one 

- another and the elbows jerk against the sides, 
‘as witness the fear of King Belshazzar when 
-God’s hand wrote his destiny on the wall of 
his palace. Anger seems to let loose into the 
blood a poison that streams through the 
_ whole of the physical man, dries up the secre- 
tions of the stomach, and is felt in utter 
' weariness. Anxiety and worry rob a man of 
sleep, whiten the hair and seam the face, 
and sorrow is like a band of steel about the 
_ chest, that oppresses the breath till the suf- 
ferer gives long sighs for relief, and is like.a 
heavy load that stoops the back. 

See again what a difference an attitude of 
mind towards a condition of the body can 
make in the manifestations and re-actions of 
the man. As some-one has said, “It is not 
the experiences that come to us that deter- 
mine our destiny, but the way we take those 
experiences”—it is not so much the pain that 
counts, as what a man thinks of that pain. 
For instance, one person will faint and fall un- 
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conscious for a period at the mere sight « 
few drops of blood from a cut finger, w! 
another with a stronger spirit will -b 
mortal anguish with a smile. One pers 
exercised with self-pity over small aches, ° 
be a burden and distress to a small commun 
while another, with far greater reason 
pity, but accepting the situation with ca 
ness and spiritual philosophy, becomes so 
cendent over his pain, that he is victor in h 
self and, in addition, becomes also an insp 
tion and uplift to all who touch his life. Ev 
physician of experience knows what it i: 
feel despair in dealing with a patient, w 
being very ill, makes no mental resistance 
the disease, but regarding death as inevite 
in spite of assurances to the contrary, see 
to want to die and mentally prepares 
death, when in the physician’ s eyes, deat 
by no means a necessary outcome. Sue 
patient must by all means be roused to fi 
for life in his inner thought and spirit. 
every effort of his doctor will be in vain. © 

Knowing therefore these things, how 
portant a part of the treatment of diseas 
the determining of the relation of the n 
and spirit to the physical problem preser 
by the patient. For example, the first art 
in the “Medical Journal,” above mentior 
tells of a man who was taken suddenly i 
the night with acute abdominal pain and sy 
toms of bowel obstruction that seem 
demand immediate operation. After ca 
examination by an eminent surgeon it 
decided to wait till the next day. X-Ra: 
amination revealed what seemed a dee 
obstruction of the large bowel, but as 
patient was a little better further delay 
counseled. He recovered, and a later 
amination revealed complete disappearan 
the obstruction. Afterwards it was disc 
ed that this man, who had so narrowly e 
ed a severe operation, had suffered fr 
spasm of the circular muscle of the b 
temporarily closing it and giving symptor 
serious obstruction—a spasm caused by 
tress of mind due to a terrific conflict tha: 


n in his soul as to whether he should 
an to resign from his firm in protest 
policies which he felt to be decidedly 
rong, a step that would bring his family into 
ea Speen embarassment, or stay in the 


rt es distress andstrain it causes, Ne 
ss itself i in physical symptoms that seem 


a woman brought her daughter-in-law 
e,a girl of about 20 summers, who was 
ing from total blindness of ten days 
on, a blindness that came on suddenly 
as so dense that she could not even dif- 
mtiate between night and day. A few 


indifferent treatment, and eyesight re- 

ned as normal as ever. A case of hysieri- 
I blindness, the result of some unhappiness 
soul—and yet so often we doctors fail to 


n can be struck absolutely dumb for 
days by a domestic crisis, when gastric 


one third of all cases of stomach trouble 
ed on mental distress of some kind— 


ms in a day aie by bad news re- 
in a letter, when blood pressure can 
ised 20-30 degrees by the embarass- 
of a first visit to a doctor, so that’ the 
01 has to keep this fact in mind when he 
reading—when pure mental fag can 
a sharp pain under the shoulder blade 
he roof of the mouth, and = unhappi- 
san cause a stiff elbow or facial spasm, 
- @ wonder that doctors are not 
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more generally interested in that interior 
man, whose soul experiences so variously and 
so frequently express themselves in physical 
ailments ? It is all the more strange when it 
is remembered that not only does the mind 
produce physical disorder at times, but it has 
to bear the added burden of that physical 
disorder when it is produced ; hence it is all 
the more in need of help, that it might be en- 
abled to escape from the vicious circle that 
binds the soul in a real prison-house of clay. 
What is the reason then for this strange in-. 
difference? Is not the answer found in the 
marvellous complexity of the organism of 
man. He is the most complex ot all 


to deal with this problem of the whole 
man has undertaken a work that taxes even 
the mind and the strength of God, and no man 
can accomplish much in this sphere except he : 

have God with himinthe work. The body — 
alone is complex enough, so that in spite of 
the boasts of medical science and the real 
wonder of its discoveries, doctors have only 

touched the outer circle of its mysteries. It is. 
little wonder that they tend to feel lost when 
they attempt to probe the mysteries of the 

mind, and stand appalled at the problem of 
the spirit; and when you speak of reducing 

disorder to harmony in the threefold man, they 
are overwhelmed with a sense of impotence in 

the face of these things and are forced to turn 
to God for help, who alone is able to adequate 

ly meet the need of every man. 


Disease is disorder, sometimes of the body 


- alone, sometimes of mind and body com- 


bined and sometimes of spirit, mind and body, 
all three together. Disorder has for its ulti- 
mate source, SIN. Ps.88:3, has it—‘‘There is no 
soundness in my flesh because of Thine anger; 
neither is there any rest in my bones because | 
of my sin.” Sin is disorder of the spirit, hence 
no man, whois not fully prepared to deal ef- 
fectively with the problem of sin, can effec- 
tively deal with the problem of disorder in 
the threefold man, and this preparation can 
only come to aman who has learned how tobe 
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the — . 
problems of the earth, and who attempts 
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a fellow-worker with God. It is in this high 


; S requirement of fellowship with God, before a. 


man can deal understandingly and effectively 
with the problems of disharmony in the in- 
dividual, where so many doctors fail. For lack 
of that serenity of spirit, that harmony and 
poise of his own soul, that such fellowship 
gives, and for lack of the understanding that 


comes from those experiences of the soul 


found only in fellowship with God, he is 
conscious of embarrassment in the presence 


Oe 1 Ok, the human need that he is unable to ad- 


equately meet and, wherever possible, he 
side-tracks the i issue, An honest medical mis- 
sionary however, cannot do this so, if con- 
scious of impotence in this line where he is 


% supposed to be a specialist, he must have re- 


~ course to that great Text Book, the Word of 
God, where he can always find the instruction 
needed to supply his lack and make him to be 


_ like the shadow of a great rock in a weary 


- Jand to many a disordered soul, imprisoned 
- within a suffering body, We are ambas- 
sadors of God in this as well as in other re- 
' gpects, and as Proverbs 13:17 has it, “‘A faith- 
ful ambassador i is HEALTH.” 
Let us see what some of the prescrintinne 
are that we can find in God’s great text book 
of healing and harmony, for application in 
eases of human disorder of body, mind or 
spirit, or of all three combined. 
_ What about the case of the man above men- 
tioned, whose problem of conscience caused 
- him to feel that he ought to resign from his 
firm rather than continue with them in a 
policy that seemed to him evil, though re- 
. signation meant apparent economic ruin for 


himself and family,—until his deep distress in 


the midst of his conflict brought about a 
spasm of the bowel that nearly put him under 
the surgeon’s knife? I would suggest pre- 
scribing Proverbs III:5:8, as those words ought 
to meet hiscase. “Trust in the Lord with all 
thine heart ; and lean not to thine own un- 
derstanding. In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy paths. Be not 
wise in thine own eyes; fear the Lord and 


depart from vil, IT SHALL BE HEALTH 
THY NAVEL, and marrow to thy bones.” Tr 
would relax the mind. Relaxation of m: 
would relax the bowel spasm, and harmony 
the whole man with health and peace wol 
result, and our patient is cured. 

Take the young man iss sommes 
tress is evidently due to late hours at nis 
and dissipated habits, with a nervous dread 
future consequences. 

Prescription. Proverbs IV:19-22.“ The v 
of the wicked is.as darkness ; they know 1 
at what they stumble. My son attend 
my words; incline thine ear unto my sayin, 
Let them not depart from thine eyes; k 
them in the midst of thine heart. F or they 
life to those who find them, AND HEALTH 
ALL THEIR FLESH.” 


Here is a woman, getting along to mid 
age, who has been out purchasing some Ss 
plies for the home, and seeing her husbé 
hobnobbing with another woman in a Vv 
friendly way, is seized with jealousy — 
broods over it until her distress of mind 
so affected her physically that she has ec 
to the doctor, quite convinced that she 
‘serious heart disease and is likely to die at | 
minute. Careful examination by the do¢ 
reveals nothing organically wrong with 
heart at all, but sympathetic conversa} 
brings out the existing distress of mind. | 
will you treat this case? First, carefull 
amination to convince the patient that 
complaint has had the serious considers 
that she feels it deserves, and to gain her 
fidence that the doctor really knows wha 
is talking about, then tell her the cause of 
symptoms kindly and sympathetically. © 
scribe Psalm 31:v 12, ‘Iam forgotten 4 
dead man out of mind; Iam like a_ bral 


vessel,” and v. 14, “But I trusted in Thea 
Lord; I said, Thou art my God,” and v. 19, || 
how great is Thy goodness which Thou|| 
laid up for them that fear Thee, which 
hast wrought for them that trust in Thee} 
fore the sons of men!” and v, 20, “Thou g 
hide them in the secret of Thy presence f 
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de ‘of man, Thou shalt keep ‘hem 
in a pavilion from the strife of 
ngues,” andv. 24, “Be of good courage, AND 
SHALL STRENGTHEN THY HEART, all ye 
hope in the Lord.” 
Take a case like-the young daughter-in- 
‘ mentioned above, suffering from ten 
sof hysterical blindness. Is there a pre- 
tion for her case ? Try Isaiab 50:10, “Who 
“among you that feareth the Lord, that 
yeyeth the voice of His servant, that walketh 
darkness and hath no light ? Let him trust 
ig Name of the Lord, and stay upon his 
,” and Isaiah 42:16, “And I will bring the 
ind by a way that they knew not, I will lead 
em ‘by paths that they have not known, I 
LL MAKE DARKNESS LIGHT BEFORE THEM 
Bored things “usachie These things 


Ee VERY - SPRING there are crowds of 
ee young people graduating from primary 
~~ schools all over the country, ‘many of 
om come to Seoul for higher education. 
Phat becomes of these students? Where do 
ey attend school? In what kind of places 
they stay? What are tine churches in 
‘ i doing for them? These are questions 
ch all who are interested in students must 
asking. The following paragraphs are an 
tempt to answer these questions, especially 
meerning the girls, with a few words about 
1: work being done for boys. 
f ost of the Christian girls from the country 
ourse, go to the Mission schools—Chungsin, 
wha, and Paiwha. About these we are not 
) much concerned, since we know they are 
nder Christian influence and also they are 
uch | easier to keep in touch with. Buta 


rge number of girls from Christian homes 
ad church primary schools go to the non- 
ission schools in Seoul. 


It is of ete lam 
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will Ido unto them and not forsake them.” 
Woundn’t such words as these strike straight 
at the unhappy domestic circumstances that 
caused the hysterical spasm of the blood-ves- 


sels, nourishing the optic nerves, soshutting 


off circulation and so the light, and in relax- 
ing the tension of mind, at once relax the 
blood vessel spasm and flood again the nerves 
with blood and so with light and seeing ?- ; 


_ Surely the medical missionary ought, to. be a 
an adept at applying such prescriptions as. 


these and, if applied with faith and childlike 


trust, surely the Lord will delight to make’ = od 
good His Word (prescriptions) when present- : : 
ed by the suffering patient, in prayer and Bs 


faith, at the pharmacy of His Divine Grace. 


Very often, when there is no way out, a wey . 


UP will Open 


Students i in the N on-Mission Schools of Seoul 


ones, the Government High School, the ‘Sool ee 
Myung (44) and the Chin Myung (419). 


Of these the last named is said to have been 
the first school for girls started outside of 
mission auspices. 
mother of the young Prince Yi, and the first 
teacher was a girl named Mary Whang who 
had studied at Ewha. The school is located 
in alarge frame building to the west of the 


‘North palace with a small Korean style dorm- 


itory behind of the main building. Many of 
the teachers are Japanese though I think the 
principal is a Korean. 

The Sook Myung School is located west ae 
north of Chong No. The founder of this school 


was the wife of a member of the royal fam- — 


ily. She is still Principal, the Vice-Principal 
or Dean, being Miss Fujizawa, a very interest- 
ing elderly Japanese woman, a Christian and 
member of the Congregational church. The. 
dormitory matron and some of the teachers 
are Christian, and for the dormitory students. 
they have a Christian service on Sunday 
mornings and also on Wednesday nights, SO 
that those girls are not allowed to go out to. 


The founder was Lady Om, 
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-ehureh. But as the dormitories can accom- 
-modate only about 80 of the several hundred 
students, and as the school course and regula- 

- tions are according to regular government 

‘standards, the Christian influence of the school 
as a whole cannot be very great. Miss Fuji- 
zawa said to me, “I feel that these dormitory 

students are my children and I try to help 


them all I can but for the day students I can 


do little.’ A leading Japanese educator said 
last spring that this was the best of the girls’ 
schools. But soon after that there was a 
school strike with much unfavorable criticism 
of teachers and management. The school was 
closed for several months but is now running 
again. | 

The Government High School for girls 
(3 7434A2S3.=S4=) is located north and 
a little east of Chong No. Besides the high 
school course they have a normal course of 
one year for high school graduates. Girls 
who take this normal course have a better 
chance for good teaching positions. The high 


school itself has about 400 students, only about 


50 of whom are in the school dormitory. 

~The dormitory regulations in these three 
schools seem to be very good, students are 
allowed to go out on Sundays and one after- 
noon only during the week but they must 
always bein by six o’clock. Requests for 
permission to start Bible classes in the dorm- 
itories have been refused, but with the as- 
surance that students were encouraged to at- 
tend church on Sunday mornings. However, 
many school activities, excursions, exhibits, 
dormitory cleaning, etc. come on Sunday and 
interfere greatly with regular church attend- 
ance, to say nothing of the examination times. 
One wonders if it would be possible to create 
a sentiment against Sunday study among our 
Christian young folks. Mrs. Hobbs is teaching 


English in two of these schools and has had 


some of the girls at her home for a Sunday 
afternoon Bible. class, and she reports that a 
leading man from one of the schools came 
personally to thank her for the interest she is 
taking in the giris, 


Of the irregular, unrecognized schools, hep 
or four might be mentioned. There is th 
Art School (¥]4), located in an. old bric 
building which formerly belonged to th 
Southern Methodists. It is a new school, th 
first class having been graduated last spring 
It is entirely under Korean auspices. A vis 
here did not leave a very good impression 2 
of a real school, but one felt that this kinc 
4f properly managed, would be much mor 
practical for many Korean girls than — 

regular school course. They teach drawing 
embroidery, regular sewing and differe 

kinds of fancy work, besides some academ: 
subjects. Admittance requirements are n 
very strict, girls can enter here who could n 

get into a regular Kotung school. 

The Commercial School (4&4) is mu 
better managed. It is under the direction 
the Si Chun Kyo sect, which I understand is 
division of the Chundo Kyo and is located ne 
to their large brick church north of Chong N 
There is an old two-story frame building a 
a nice new one of frame and plaster. T 

~ teacher with whom we talked was a gradua 
of Pai Chai Haktang and was glad to give 
information about the school. He said th 
have no dormitories but that they investigat | 
the girls’ boarding places and tried to lo 
after the girls. They havea regular cour} 
of three years for common school graduaté 
also a one year course for high school grad 
ates. There were only about 15 in this high 
course, about 250 students in all. They tea¢ 
bookkeeping and the use of the abacus, t 
first year girls were making Korean cloth 
the more advanced classes learn foreign sé 
ing. They were also teaching Japanese H 
tory, Geography, Chinese and some ot 
subjects. The building was very clean a 
orderly, they had a nice play-ground w 
tennis courts, altogether we were very fav 
ably impressed with the school. | 

Another school is the Keun Wha School . 
3}), under the leadership of Mrs, Melissa Ki 
who studied at Scarritt. School in Amer 
many years ago. The organization behi 
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B cica is the Korea Woman’s Educational 
oc: iety. When the school was first started 
presentatives of this organization went out 
arough the country to raise money from the 
loreans for the school. Its purpose seems to 
to give a chance for schooling to girls who 
annot go elsewhere, I saw girls of ten or 
welve and women who looked about forty 
tudying together in the first grade. It was 
ery mixed crowd, but one was glad to see 
] lace where older women can have a chance 
or some schooling. They have quite a sub- 
tantial property near the Andong Presby- 
erian church and report about 400 students, 
0 of whom are classed as Kotung. They 
ave two divisions of the. school, so only half- 
ay sessions, this they said was on account 
flack of room. They also have a music 
epartment. 
“There are other smaller schools which might 
mentioned but I think these are the main 
nes. One hears frequently of new ones 
eing started by some Korean teacher. 
Now as to what is being done for these 
dents. It seems to be very difficult to get 
ny of the girls to come to church if they have 
no contact with Christianity before com- 
1g to Seoul. The Christian students seem to 
ake it for granted that the others will not be 
wterested and do not even ask them. At least 
nis seems to me to be the general rule. The 
fudents who are not in the school dormitories 
oard in private families, often in those of 
siends or relatives. Very often Christian girls 
re in non-Christian houses where there would 
ho special encouragement for church going. 
d a good many of these girls board them- 
elves, which means that washing, kimchi 
laking and such things must be done on 
unday if done at ajl. Two years ago a com- 
littee of missionaries and Bible-women tried 
) arrange for Christian boarding places for 
irls, but though we found a number of Chris- 
. women who agreed to take in girls only 
to look after them, we were not able to 
the names of girls who wanted such 
oarding places. At that time, too, committees 
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of Bible women met trains to offer help to 
girls’ who might be coming to Seoul for the 
first time, but not much was accomplished, 
most of the girls being met by friends or 
having already found places to stay. 

In all of the leading churches there are 
student classes for both boys and girls. 
girls classes in three of the Presbyterian 
churches, with atotal enrollment of about a 
hundred, have organized a student union 
which meets on an average of once in two 
months for a social meeting. These meetings 
are generally at a missionary’s home but the 
games and programs are planned by the stué 
dents. This union gave a Christmas program 
last year and is planning one for this year: 
There is alsoaclub for Kotung girls at the 
Social Evangelistic Center to which girls 
from different churches are invited. 

Visiting the girls at their boarding places 
brings good results. The Central Methodist 
church has a young woman who gives part 
time to calling on the girls who are enrolled 
in the class for Kotung girls there, and the 
attendance at that class very often varies ac- 
cording to the frequency of the visits made.’ 
The Presbyterians for the past three years 
have had a Bible-woman working for students 
under the direction of Mrs. W. J. Anderson. 
She has a visiting list of about 300 and spends 
her time in house to house visitation. She 
looks after those who are sick, taking them to 
the hospital if necessary, comforts and cheers 
those who are lonely or in trouble and helps 
to find new boarding places if they have to 
move. She often has opportunity for personal 
work among non-Christian girls and among 
the women in whose houses the girls stay. 


Encouraging results of her work have been 


seen in requests for help from graduates 
whom she had befriended while they were in 
school. She has enlisted the help and sym- 
pathy of well-to-do Korean Christians in be- 
half of a number of needy students. She also 
teaches a student class in one of the churches. 
Beginning with the spring term it is hoped to 
have a young Bible School graduate for sim- 


The — 


classes for boys. 
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ilar work in connection with the Central 
Methodist church. 

Most of the larger churches have English 
There is a great demand for 
such classes and they often offer chances for 
contacts with non-Christian students. There 
are also classes for those who do not know 


English. The Yun Dong church has | recently 
- organized a student club composed of mem- 
bers from three classes for young men. 


This 
work i is under the direction of Mr. David Lee 


of the Y. M. C.A., who has recently come 
from America and has some idea of student 
work there. | 
man, Mr. H. K. Lew, trained in America and 
ve appointed to student work in general. 


~The Methodists have a young 


He is 
organizing a class for college students and has 
other plans for reaching students. His wife 
is a graduate of Ewha College and also of 


- Boston University. The Presbyterians also 
. have a man giving his time to student work. 


_ Besides these classes in the churches, there 


are Bible classes under the direction of the 


. Y.M.C. A. Mr. Anderson has a choir of 


— classes. 


about twenty students and nurses from the 


‘Government Medical school which meets once 


a week at his home. Several of these folks 


attend churches in the city and have shown 


interest in the invitation to attend the student 
Dr. Billings has held regular Bible 


- glasses for several years for students in dif- 


ferent higher schools and out of these have 


grown student Y..M. C. A. organizations in 
one or more of the non-Christian schools. 
- The results of this student work are not 


easy to give. Attendance is very irregular and 
-encouragements few. Most of the girls are not 


One girl writes that she is passing on t 
prepared person in the village for such wot 


Japan for higher study, wrote back to | 


one and did not know where to go. 


nee 


heard of after they return to their homes. H 
occasionally letters come telling of work 
Sunday Schools or Vacation Bible Schoo 


teaching received not only to children, | 
also in the adult class, she being the b 


And one girl, who attended a Bible class r 
ularly for several years and then went | 


teacher, a missionary, that she was hoping 
devote her life also to service for God and 
people. 

There is difficulty in getting in touch 
students from the country. There is no do 
that many students are lost to the church 
cause contacts are not made when they 
come to Seoul. I asked a girl from a coun 
mission school where she was attending chu 
and she replied that although she always W 
at home when she came to Seoul she koe 
er 
are numbers of such girls and boys. If, w 
students come in the spring, the missiona 
and preachers who know them would s 
their names and Seoul addresses to some 
in Seoul these students would be visite¢ 
their boarding places and invited to chu 
There would be an advantage in doing 
before they have time to fall into the habi 
doing the many other things which are 
sible to the students in Seoul on Sun 
Better co-operation by those living outsid 
the capital would make much more succ 
the work which is being attempted here 
the young people who should be the fu 
leaders of the Church. — 
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SRESH INTEREST has been aroused in 
4 the Rev. R. J. Thomas by the decision 
to erect a memorial church on the main- 


id opposite the island where it is believe he 


a 


buried. 
5 and again in 1866, when he and the crew 
‘the “General Sherman” were killed at 
e ngyang. In addition to the erection of 
church it is proposed to raise a fund of 
50, 000, the interest of which will be used to 
pport evangelists to carry on the work be- 
n by Mr. Thomas. 


A committee was formed in the Spring, with 
8. A. Moffett as Chairman and Messrs. Oh 
-Whan and Hugh Miller as treasurers. 
Oh Mun Whan, whois ateacher in the 
esbyterian Girls’ School at Pyengyang, has 
ne a valuable piece of work in collecting 
ts concerning the beginnings of Protestant 
ivities i in Korea, and especially in connec- 
with the death of Mr. Thomas and these 
be published in Korean next Spring. 

. Thomas came to China under the Lon- 
n Missionary Society and extracts from the 
utes of that Society have come to hand 
ich. supply information that has long been 
ed concerning the daring pioneer of Pro- 
tant Christianity to Korea. It seems best 
let the records speak for themselves. It 
add i interest to these if we give extracts 
the reports of the National Bible Society 
Scotland for the years 1865 and 1866, as 
Se, with the excerpts from the Minutes of 

» London Missionary Society, give all that 
re isin English concerning Mr. Thomas 
i his endeavour to circulate the Scriptures 
the Hermit Kingdom. 


‘Robert Jermain Thomas, B. A. Born, Sep- 
aber 7, 1840, at Rhayader, Radnorshire. 
urch | Member, Hanover, Monmouthshire, 
54 (Thomas). Studied at New College, Lon- 
Appointed to Shanghai. Ordained, June 
1863, at Hanover, Monmouthshire. Married 
poline Godfrey, Church Member, Oundle. 
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Mr. Thomas came to Korea in 


Peking, and returned to Shanghai. 


_ The First Protestant Missionary to Korea 


Sailed July 21, 1863. Arrive at Shanghai early 
in December. On March 11, 1864, he left 
Shanghai to visit Hankow, and returned to 
Shanghai early in April. During the absence 
from Shanghai, Mrs. Thomas had died there 

on March 24. In the middle of 1864, he visited 


cember, 1864, he resigned his connection with 
the Society, and accepted a secular engage- 
ment at Chefoo. In 1866 he sought re- con- 
nection with the Society, but before he receiv- 
ed the reply of the Directors to his. applica~ 

tion, he left Chefoo with Rev. A. Williamson — 


September 4, 1865, and proceeded to Corea. a 


Leaving Corea early in December, he returned 
to Peking at the beginning of January, 1866, 
when he received the reply of the Directors 
re-accepting him. 
the Chinese Government Anglo-Chinese School | 
at Peking, during the absence of Dr. Martin. 
Later in 1866, he offered to join a French ex- 


pedition to Corea, and preceeded to Chefoo 


for the purpose. The French Admiral being 
delayed, Mr. Thomas proceeded to Corea, in 
an American vessel, the “General Sherman.” 
This vessel having grounded in one of the 
rivers of Corea, it was captured by the Core- 
ans, and the passengers and crew are sup- 
posed to have been pee to death, ost 


Extract from ‘‘The Chronicle of the London 
Mission Society”—February, 1867. 


“Death of the Rev. B.J. Thomas, of Peking. 
Last July the people of Corea excited the re- 
sentment of the French Government, and of 
the civilized world, by the barbarous murder 
of several Roman Catholic priests. An ex- 
pedition was planned, and Mr. Thomas, who: 
had recently completed a long journey through 
Corea, offered to accompany the admiral, and: 
proceeded to the port of Chefoo for that pur-: 
pose. The admiral being delayed, Mr. Thomas, 
against the urgent remonstrances of friends, 
persisted in going over to Corea in an Ameri-- 
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He then took chargeof = 
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can vessel, the “General Sherman.” This 
ship reached the coast, proceeded up one of 
_ the rivers, and grounded on a sand-bank, The 
Coreans took its people for pirates and 
enemies, captured the crew and passengers, 
beheaded them on shore, and set the vessel 
on fire. Two priests, recently escaped from 
Corea, consider that no hope whatever exists 
that any of the passengers were saved. Apart 
from the sad result, the Directors deeply re- 
gret that Mr. Thomas should have quitted his 
work in Peking and still more that he should 
have unwisely. persevered in returning to 
Corea, where no good could be accomplished. 
Mr. Thomas Went out pele China in 1863.” 


- Extract from the Chronicle of the London 
Missionary Society, July, 1866. 


_ “Visit of the Rev. R. J. Thomas to Corea. 
Our brother had no sooner arrived in the 
north, whither he proceeded by instruction of 
the Directors, than, in connection with the 
Rey. A. Williamson, he resolved to proceed, 
pro tem., as a distributor of Scriptures, to the 
west coast of Corea, a country utterly un- 
known to any but Catholic missionaries. It 
was an enterprise undertaken not without 
considerable uncertainty and peril, but we 
are thankful that our devoted brethren, after 
travelling forfour months amidst perils by 
water and perils by land, returned to their 
starting-point in safety. 


London Mission, Peking, 
| January 12th, 1866. 
My dear Dr. Tidman : 

We left Chefoo on the 4th of September, on 
board a small Chinese junk, and arrived off 
the mainland of Corea on the 18th. We spent 
two months anda half on the coast. I had 
acquired, through the assistance of a Corea 
Roman Catholic, sufficient knowledge of the 
colloquial to announce to these poor people 
some of the most: precious truths of the Gos- 
pel. They are, a8 a whole, very hostile to 
foreigners; but, by a little chat in their own 

‘language, I could persuade them to accept a 


bial or two. As these books are taken at! 
risk of decapitation, or, at least, fines and | 
prisonment, it is quite fair to conclude t 
the possessors wish to read them. The stor 
that blew along the west coast of Co 
through last autumn, according to the te 
mony of Chinese pilots who have traded w 
Corea for twenty years, have been unpal 
leled. I should fatigue you were I to narr 
our hair-breadth eseapes. A gracious Pp 
vidence preserved us. I had intended visit. 
the capital, ‘Wang-King,’ but the Corean jt 
in which I had taken a passage was dashed 
pieces by one of these terrible gales. No 
lost. Leaving Corea in the beginning of | 
cember, I landed on the coast of Manchw 
and found that I had only escaped the dang 
of the sea to fall, perhaps, into those on la 
You are aware that the entire country 
Manchuria is in astate of agitation. Le 
since, small bands of mounted robbers w 
the terror of the lonely highways of the 
East. Latterly these bands have combi 
together, and assumed such alarming prot 
tions as to characterize the movemen 
downright rebellion. I landed at a port ca 
Pi-tz-wo; two days after leaving, it was) 
cupied by the rebels. I had spent three 

| 


pleasant days in distributing the Script 
and preaching the Gospel. The people v 
more than merely civil and attentive. A 
hammedan, named Likwo Fa, bought a cop 
each kind of book I had, and insisted on s 
ing me dinners daily, free of expense. — 
Passing through Kaichou, I arrived 
Tingtsz (New Chwang) where I was. 
hospitably entertained by H. B. M.’s Con 
T. Taylor Meadows, Esq. Thence, trave} 
partly on horseback and partly in carts, roi) 
ing the northern part of the Gulf of | 
Tung, and passing the great wall of Shan/|| 
Kwan, I entered the province of Chi’ Li, || 
breathed freely, for thither the robbers ro 
not follow us. The Chinese Government |} 
despatched some four thousand — to {j 
quillize Manchuria. | 
To sum up, I have been four sibatigd p 
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Ponies society, and travelled by sea 
land nearly two thousand miles. I am 
acquainted with the coast of two western 
nces of Corea, and have made numerous 
bularies and dialogues in the colloquial of 
capital, which will be useful in any future 
gotiations with that people. 
can hardly express to you how gladlam 
-here. -By God’s help I will try to bear 
rt of the burden which Mr. Edkins has 
rne so long and so well. I wish to convey 
the Board my grateful thanks for their 
inéss. Will you, too, accept my best thanks 
sncouraging words you have uttered from 
ae to time, pending the ultimate decision of 
> Board ? 
e first week of my residence in Peking 
necessarily been taken up in making the 
ual calls on the foreign residents. Our week 
prayer-meetings hitherto has been well at- 
aded. 
Next week I purpose. commencing in earn- 
t a course of study which will fit me for the 
linese pulpit. 
“With kind regards to the Directors, 
a “Believe me, dear Dr. Tidman, 

R. Jermain Thomas. 


Extract from Report of National Bible 
Society of Scotland for 1865. 


n 1865 the indefatigable. Agent of the N. 
. S. Rev. Alexander Williamson, met two 
greans in the harbor of Chefoo, who had ven- 
red across to Shantung for purposes of 
ude. They had come, concealed on board a 
k, and at the risk, when discovered, of being 
‘back for certain execution. Through the 
tion of a friend Mr. Williamson was in- 
uced to them, and they spent some hours 
is house. It appeared that they were 
an Catholics, with rosary, crucifix, and 
als attesting church membership, conceal- 
i their dresses. In conversation they ex- 
essed their trustin the atonement of the 
viour, and said that they worshipped God 
iy and tried to lead good lives. Whena 
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blessing was asked before tea, one of them 
immediately offered prayer in Korean.....,The 
younger man recognised the Old and New 
Testaments and the Gospels as books in use 
by his co-religionists. They showed a cate- 
chism containing a full statement of their 
faith, in which Mr. Williamson was delighted 
te find much truth forcibly expressed. 
“There happened to be at Chefoo, at this . 
time, a gentleman in whose energy: and pru- 
dence Mr. Williamson had full confidence, and 
who resolved to return to Korea with the two 
visitors. They agreed to act as his guides; 
and, at some personal risk, the master of the 
junk consented to take him as passenger, to 
wait his convenience there, and subsequently 


to land him within two or three days’ journey aa 


of the capital of Manchuria, through which 
country he proposed to make his way to Pe- 
king. He offered to act gratuitously as the- 
Society’s agent during this journey, a small 
allowance being made for traveling expenses. 
After consideration Mr. Williamson closed 
with his proposal, and thus providentially the 
Society has been privileged to send a trust- 
worthy agent with a large stock of Scriptures. 
for sale in Korea, and in a part of Manchuria, 
hitherto untrodden by a Protestant.’ 


Extract from Report of National Bible 
Society of Scotland for 1866. 


“Mr. Thomas fulfilled his mission to Korea 
in the service of the Society. Sailing along ~ 
the coast, at considerable risk, he had mixed 
with Korean traders, and had found some who 
offered to conduct him to the capital, if he 
visited them next year; he had distributed a | 
fair quantity of books all along the west 
coast; he had procured several books in the 
native language, and had madea vocabulary 
of it till he was able to speak, to some extent, 
the dialect of the capital. 

“It is painful to think that his passion for 
linguistic acquirements has led him to acruel 
death. Having returned to his work in.con- 
nection with the London Missionary Society, 
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he was induced to repair to Chefoo, under the 
solicitation of the French Admiral, who had 
been dispatched to deal with the Koreans for 


the murder of the French priests, and who 


wished the benefit of Mr. Thomas’ knowledge 
“of the coast and the language. Mr. Thomas 
found that the Admiral had been obliged to 
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sail south for : a time. ‘Meanwhile: he dmb 
‘on board the ‘‘General Sherman,” freigt 
for Korea. The ship was wrecked. The c 
were seized by the natives and put to deg 
Mr. Thomas, it is to be feared, among | 
reek ee 


| 
| 
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Progress Among Rural Churches 


F.8: 


“HAVE. ‘JUST FINISHED my round. of 


seventeen groups assigned tome. They 
~~ are mostly small ones, because as soon 
as a group becomes strong enough to support 
 apastor, or to join in with another group to 
_ support one, the missionary surrenders control, 
leaving him only the weak groups and unevan- 


-gelized territory to work upon. However, I have | 


found something to encourage me in almost 


‘every group. At one place it was two Chinese 


who are attending the Korean church quite 


_ regularly, one reads the Korean character, 


im learning it so that he could read the Korean 
‘hymabook and testament. He contributes his 


: share toward the support of the work. He 


‘brought: his friend to the Savior and the friend 
has conquered the habit of excessive cigarette 
smoking that was endangering his life. The 
first one hopes to be baptized as soon as he 
can arrange his business so as to keep the 
_ Sabbath on market days that fall on that day. 


This is very difficult for Korean merchants, 


as they wait five days for the market and 
have to close and wait another five days, if it 
_ is a Sunday, which occurs about once a month. 


es At another church I baptized the son of a 


saloon keeper, and hope heistrue and will 
hold out and win his parents to Christ. He 
and his friend worked hard this fall to put the 
little church in repair. Another church that 
has ‘been struggling ‘on for nearly twenty 
years seems now to have gained its feet. 
other weak ‘‘woman’s church” now has four 
active men in it and looks as if it will move 
forward, It is a slow and hard pull some- 
times, especially with churches started by 
women, either because there are no men 


An-. 
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in them to attract thie men or they 
want to be ruled by women. 

- At another place we received several | 
men as catechumens from a village to wi 
Mrs. Miller had senta Bible-woman for sev, 
weeks about a yearago. At this churel 
market place—Miss Esteb is conducting a) 
pensary every five days and preaching | 
| 


| 
| 
i 


Gospel by word and deed. We hope “ne 
help to build up that new church. 

At another place we held a commu 
service for the first time in their n¢« 
finished building. It is about 24x36 fee: 
size, with galvanized iron roof and plenti 
windows. Six miles from here we visitt 
well-to-do couple.- The wife had been > 
tized the previous Sabbath. They gave t 
consent to the church starting a Sum 
School in their house, and asked that we § 
a church in their village. 

At the last church I baptized a young 
who had been insane, but was cured at 
hospital. His mind is strong and clear an 
has been witnessing well. Now we are te 
ing our Men’s Bible Institute ; about 30 
taking a five years’ course, as they can s} 
only one montha year. . In the winte 
hold a Bible class for the men, and one for 
women—for the whole district—each lass 
ten days. 


i 


Bible classes are also held 
Koreans in the country churches, lasting) 
a week or so, with revival services in| 
evenings, with house to house visiting in| 
afternoon, preaching. The colporteurs) 
about 1,500 Gospels a month all over mA 
ritory we work. 4 
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-Y STORY, TEACHER? Truly there is 
| nothing either beautiful or of much 
a value in my life; from my history one’ 
q see, indeed, how ition the dregs of earth- 
ope can become; how weak the prop on 
ch women have to lean. Yes, more than 
x how much our Heavenly Father cares 
His own—for even the weak and helpless 
§ such as I. 
ly father was an old- time teacher of the 
nese classics in the village of Keulbang, 
“home in far-away South Kyung Sang 
nce. He was a gentle, kind-hearted 
ay and though he died whileI was quite 
mg I can still remember his face, and the 
at horn spectacles that he wore, as well as 
books ‘he read and loved so well. 

the days of my early childhood my mother 
an my grandmother and worked hard 

support me and my older sisters. There 
3g sonin the home, and, as soon as two 

er daughters were married and sent to 
nes of their own, the question of their fu- 
e was much discussed. There is an old 
om in Korea which impelled them to 
pt ason. This son was twenty-four years 
when he came to our house, and with his 
ing commenced a most wretched time for 
a He turned out to bea drunken gam- 


and my poor mother very soon saw her 
take. Strife, confusion, trouble, and pov- 
y were the result of his coming. The 
ry and trouble of it killed my mother, a 
itle soul who could not stand the strife. 
iter my mother died I went to live with 
‘older sister ; she was poor and did sewing 


nelp support the family. I, too, helped with . 


work and learned tosew. There wasa 
pe mristian chapel in the village and it 
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service there; during part of the time I had 
the joy of attending school also; the teacher 
himself knew very little, but his teaching was 
much better than I had ever dreamed of 
having, and I was happy. Crops failed; 


my sister was poorer than ever; we had to 


stitch day and night, I could no longer go to 
school and very seldom to church. Still hope 


continued to sing in my heart, and over and es e 
over again came the words “Ask and ye shall 


receive; seek and ye shall find.” Seek ?— 
what should I seek? To find the way out of 
my darkness, and to know God and His will. . 

Arrangements were made in the old time 


way by my sister and her family for my mar- 
riage toa young man from my grandfather’s — 
village fifty li distant ; he was supposed to be 
a Christian, a man of some education, being 
a private school : 


teacher ina village school, 


that was run by non-Christians of that dis- : de 


trict. Ours was an old-style wedding, with 
a half-Christian atmosphere attending it. 
After it was over I left with my new hus- 
band and went to a village in the distant coun- 
try place where he had his work. I was 
seventeen years old then, and felt that I had 
known much misery and hardship—but hard- 
ships were just beginning for me. My hus- 


band was a wild beast rather than a human 


being; Ican never tell the humiliation and 
horror of the months I spent in his house;! 
It was like a hideous nightmare ; master as he 
was of every kind of wickedness and vice. 
Once I said to him: “Why did. you deceive 
me? You are no Christian, you have no idea 
of what that word means!’’ He whipped out 


a knife and threatened to cut my throat. Do 


you see this ugly scar on my arm? Yes, that 
is where he stabbed me;°I was fortunate to 
escape with no worse! In another village 
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' had never been my husband. 
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fifteen li distant there was a small church ; 
‘but my husband forbade my going, and 


several times beat me severely for attempting 


to disobey his commands. 

Finally, the patrons of the school diseovewe 
his wickedness and dismissed him from his 
post as teacher. At once he left for Seoul. I 
was cast adrift, without any funds, a long 
way from home and friends and I do not 
know what. would have become of me if the 
kind hearted neighbours: had not taken pity 
--onme. The house in which we had lived 

was only rented; having no money to pay 
for it, of course I had to give it up; then the 
neighbours took me in and cared for me. 
Soon after this a letter came from my hus- 
. band i in Seoul, he wrote to say that so far as 
he was concerned I was free to do asI wished; 
‘that he had returned to his first wife, and 
that, according to my: Christian notions, he 
It was a cruel 
‘blow ; I knew that he was wicked enough to 
have done even as he said jhe had done, but 
IT could not believe that he was telling the 
truth. The marriage had been arranged by 
the two families in the old style way, and if 
there had been a former marriage, if he had a 
first wife, the family must have known of it. 
According to the customs of our country from 
olden times, a man may have as many second- 
ary wives, or concubines, as he can support, 
but there is really only one recognized wife, 
‘and that is the woman selected by the parents. 
The friendly village women tried to com- 
‘fort me; some said, “Why do you worry 
‘about it? What difference does it make, 
‘since you really thought you were his wife ?” 
‘Others even offered their services as ‘‘go-be- 
tween” to provide me with another, a better 
husband. But my thought was different from 
theirs, I was wretchedly unhappy and felt 
‘that I must know whether the words written 
‘to me were true or not! Had I ever been a 
wife, or was I one of those unspeakable crea- 
tures whom I had always despised ? 
~ It was impossible to remain long with the 
friends of the village; I must in some way 
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get to my sister though she, too, was pt 
Iknew, however, that she would do all: 
she could do to help me. It was winter ° 
and the weather was bitterly cold; but I e 
wait no longer and so set out to walk the € 
to the village where my sister lived. Soo 
blinding snow began to fall, the wind sy 
down from the mountain in a perfect | 
ricane. The intense cold, and the white b 
ket of snow, bewildered me so that I was g 
lost helplessly in the night, and after wan 
ing about for hours was finally overcome 
fell down as one dead. 

I do not know how long I remained un 
scious, but I was awakened at last by 
ministration of gentle hands. I was in a1 
warm room, and about me were the kir 
conpassionate faces of women. Eviden 
had not wandered far from the highway, f 
man from my former village, who was pass 
found me in the snow and, after calling} 
help, carried me to the near-by home. I 
never forget the kindness of those vi I 
people; they cared for me during the ¢ 
while I hovered between life and death; 
shared with me their food and clothes, | 
after hearing my pitiful story took a collec 
forme, giving me ¥ 30.00 to help meo 
way to Seoul. 

I had never before been to the great ca 
of my country ; I wonder how I ever 1 
way to it, but every one was kind and first 
and then another directed me, until at 
came to the house at the address from wi 
the letter had been sent. mal 

I can scarcely bear even now, after tf 
four years of time, to think or speak of 
day of humiliation and misery. But thi 
found a woman, an older woman, who r 
seemed to be what she claimed. I was || 
vinced that she was the first, the real 
Had she been a younger, more attra) 
woman I could have been more easily asst 
that her words were untrue. 


When the |} 
came home and found me there his rage] 
anger were fearful to see, a terrible row|| 
hideous ravings scorched and scathed mil 


; 
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band wept most bitterly because I thought 


d that I was a great sinner in God’s 
_ I was glad to get away, and leave the 
. Homeless, friendless and almost 
less, I started out in the great strange 
: alone to find the house of the only peo- 
[ knew in Seoul—friends of the home 


‘ Retire: I found the house at last and 
kindly people took me in and allowed me 
lp with the work, cooking and sewing, 
which Iwas most grateful. However, I 
: wretchedly miserable and unhappy and 
yed constantly for forgiveness and mercy. 
ngeda for the comfort of Christian fellow- 


not know how to find my way toa church, 
nd thus slowly three years passed. 
rod heard and answered my prayer. One 
ht ina dream a messenger in bright ap- 
el came and stood by my side and spoke 
these words: “Seek and ye shall find !”’ 
awoke refreshed and strengthened, with 
ewed hope and faith and continued to 
y for cleansing and peace. 
did not try to find the church, the city was 
| too strange and terrible to me, but one 
4 lovely young woman, Mrs. Kim Hyun 
, 2 Bible-woman, in her visiting about the 
, came to our home; she heard my story 
said that she would do what she could do 
elp me. ‘‘Come with me,” said she, ‘‘T 
[take you to Miss Edwards at the Center, 
has helped many others such as you, and 
o sure that she will not refuse her aid !’” 
Maus Mrs. Kim brought me to the Social 
angelistic Center, where I found Miss 
wards, the Lady of the Hall, and she made 
ossible for me to work in the sewing-room 
thus earn money to pay for my rice and 
the same time study in the Christian Work- 


but my friends were not Christians. I 


ers’ Training Department. I, with other stu- 
dents of the Center, have found great joy in 
the work at the City Mission Hall. Here I 
have seen other women such as], in their 
need and sorrow, find comfort and peace in 
Jesus. I have seen many. others, whose sin 
was as crimson, brought to cleansing and 
pardon. Iam very weak and ignorant, I do 
not know that I shall ever be able to become a 
worker in the Kingdom, but I have given my- 
self to the Lord, 1am His to be used as He 


wills ; it is my earnest desire to be of service 


in helping those other women who come to 
the meetings, the hundreds who have not yet 
found the Saviour. 


A few months after I entered the scheais = 


at the Center a sister of my former hus- 
band came and called for me. She said that 
she had heard my story, that she pitied me 


and understood my misery and sorrow, for 


she, too, was adeserted wife, her husband 
having left her and gone to America. She 
came to tell me that I had been deceived ; that 
I was indeed the first and true wife, and that 
she had come in order to bring me the com- 
fort of this assurance. When her brother had 
returned to the city from the country he had 
met this other woman, who had been a danc- 
ing girl, and afterwards the concubine of a 
rich man who had died and left her his money. 
It was the money then that was the attraction 


that drew him to that elderly, ugly woman! 


Having heard of my visit, the sister felt that 
it was but right that some member of the 
family should tell me the truth about the 
matter. 

Seek and ye shall find! 
message to me. 
and ignorant as I am, the Master can use 
even me to give the story of His love and 
mercy to other hungry hearts’? 


Such was His 
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Do you suppose that weak 


Charity Work i in nieten Hospitals Ss 
| A. G, FLETCHER, M. D. . 


: = [’ HAS BEEN WELL SAID that “Destitu- 


tionis the greatest plea for help”, and cer- 


tainly, if that dictum be applied to the poor 


people among the Koreans, then their call for 


2 help in time of sickness becomes most urgent: 


What a vision of distress and despair rises be- 


_ fore us when some poor patients present them- 
selves for treatment. Neglected and loath- 


some, many of these poor creatures have 


lingered for days and weeks in misery and 


sickness. Their filth and horrible condition 


are impossible to describe. However, we must 


remember that all of them desire, as we, to be 


Bi healthy and strong, and their hearts, strangely 
ue ‘enough, love and suffer and break, even as 
ours, fs Perris : 
If we, as medical missionaries, are ‘Gtlowind 


in the footsteps of our Master, and if ‘‘ His 


. love constraineth us,’’ then there can be no 
doubt concerning the proper attitude that we. 
must assume towards these poor patients. 

Even a cursory reading of the Gospel narra- 
tive will remind us of the fact that twenty- 
six of Christ’s miracles were with the direct 
object of healing disease, and in nine instances. 


He is Tecorded as being ‘‘moved with compas- 
sion.” 
_ There is perhaps no other phase of our mis- 


sion work that presents such clear evidence 
of our responsibilities as does that of minis- 
tering to the physical and spiritual needs of 


charity patients. .As in the days of John the 
Baptist, so in this day, there are those who 
must have a demonstration of the love of 
Christ in order to be led to put their trust in 
Him, Dr. Arthur Lankester of India truly 


said: ‘‘If we want to write the teaching of 
our Lord Jesus Christ in very big letters, so 


that those who cannot read theology, and do 


“not understand science or philosophy, canread 


it very easily, the best way of doing it, whether 
it be for an individual, a village, a town, a 
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district, or a nation, is to start padi aid for 
the poor.”’ 


From replies to questionnaires sent to sixteen’ 
hospitals, representing six different Missions in 
Korea, it is evident that we are trying to care 
for just as many charity patients as our finan- 
ces will permit. Anywhere from 10 to 95% or 
an average of 43% of in- -patients are free 
cases, while in the out-patient department. 
from 13 to 80%, or an average of 39%, ave. 
charity cases. Although we have this propor-. 
tion of charity cases the country hospital re- 
ceives, on an average, only Yen 3,822 from 
Foreign Mission funds for eurrent expenses— 
the smallest amount received being Yen 600 
and the largest Yen 12,500. Mission hospitals 
in Korea are largely dependent for their in- 
come upon fees from patients. Of the total 
receipts an average of 60% is from native 
fees—the lowest percentage being 30 and the 
largest 85%. ag 


As we face the question of devolution in | 
medical missions one of the most difficult pro-| 
blems is that of providing for charity patients, | 
because of the finances involved. As none. of | : 
the country hospitals have endowments it is 
imperative that the mission appropriations be 
continued until some local organization, pre- 
ferably the Church, can assume this financial 
responsibility. Care for the suffering and 
destitute are indispensible to the best and most 
fruitful life of the Korean Church. Only by 
engaging in these ministries of benevolence 
can it exhibit an object lesson of its faith 
which its non-Christian neighbors ought to see, 
and place its feet in the footprints of One who} 

“came not to be ministered unto, but fo. -minis- 
ter.” 

Then, too, the direct evangelistic results 
will more than justify such. Christian philan- | 
thropy. The physician who has given his| 
knowledge and strength to the sick man ‘free | 
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f charge’ has a special right to speak to him 
n the state of his soul, and the patient will 
isten to him with a confidence and affection 
which he can have for no other man’’, Thirty 
niles from Taiku is clear evidence of the truth 
f this statement. Kim Hak Sun, a young man, 


from this village, 20 years of age, was a char- 
ity patient in the Prebyterian Hospital. Po 
Suk Church, with twenty members and a four 
kan tile-roofed building, is a result of his ac- 
cepting Christianity while receiving treatment. 


Station | Brevities 


Chungju 


“Tup Pul church had been visited many times but not 
until recently were the homes of the Christians visited 
9y the missionary. Elder Ra said it would take 
several days if all the homes were visited, as people 
came to worship there from seventeen different vil- 
ages and he named them all over on his fingers. 
[These villages are all the way from one to five miles 
part. 

In one village we entered a home where, through 
faith in Jesus Christ, a woman’s reason had been re- 
itored after having been insane for several years, 
Jer son and daughter-in-law were also going regular- 
y to church. 

_A yard, where six women were whipping out the 
ew remaining kernels of rice from the shocks of 
straw, was the scene of the next visit. The faith of 
the believer there had grown cold, but she said that 
the had a guilty conscience every time she heard the 
church bell ring across the fields and promised to ra- 
new her faith. 
r Hoiryung 

‘Our Christian kindergarten is avery popular and 
thriving institution held in the church, under Korean 
management and receiving no mission support. The 
very efficient young teacher is Miss Choi, daughter of 
he former local pastor, a graduate of our Hamheung 
firls’ School and also of the Ewha Kindergarten 
[raining School, Seoul. She is training ten young girls 
who act as her assistants and pay a small monthly 
Fee. 

The matter of finance being rather acute, for, in 
this northern town, fuel alone is a heavy expense, a 
soncert was recently held to raise money for the kind- 
argarten. For weeks the work of preparation went 
yn and the results exceeded all expectations. The hall 
was full; the audience appreciative. The children, in 
their bright clean suits, sang and marched and went 
through their little motion songs as if they had been 
porn to it and were greeted with much applause and 
yenerous clapping. Many gratified parents and ap- 
proving visitors made private donations, one man 
promising fifty kindergarten chairs, and the total pro- 
seeds amounted to about three hundred yen. 
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Kwangju 


Eight Mission primary schools held a suceosaral 
Field Day in Kwangju in October. 


spectators. 


Seoul 


Thirty-two simultaneous classes were held in ‘the 
Presbyterian District among the women, with an at- 
tendance of 570 and a report of 45 conversions, 

A weekly sermon with order of service is being 


600 students par-— , 
_ ticipated and the events were viewed by thousands of 


printed in Japanese and sent to applicants in un- 


churched sections of the country. Recently letters 
were sent to some from whom no word had come 
asking whether they wished to have the service con- 
tinued. One man in a remote district replied, ‘‘Please 
send the sermon to me by all means, for it is the Beas 
guide that I have.” 


Soonchun 
The new Bible School Building at Soonchun, the 


gift of the First Presbyterian Church, Durham N. C., | 


is nearing completion. This will fill a long felt want, 
and is a memorial to Mr. Geo. Watts, an elder in that 


Church for forty years, and the one who started Soon- 


chun Station and supported its 15 missionaries. 

Three new groups were started in one section of 
our field this fall by the Evangelistic’ Band, all under 
native leadership, without the presence of a foreigner. 


Syenchun 


Recently a young girl of 17 arrived at the school, 
begging admittance. She was baptised by one of our 
missionary pastors. By dint of hard labor, she had 
earned ¥ 20 by knitting socks. Her mother is dead, 
and her non-Christian father was planning to sell her, 
which seemed sufficient reason for running away. The 
wife of the missionary who baptised her became in- 
terested and promised to get the necessary clothing 
for her and give her work. She begged the Bible 
Institute graduates to teach her a little Bible and 
arithmetic. Sheis within one book of having read 
through the Bible three times, Surely itis worth 
while to conserve such faith in the midst of gas 
difficulty. 


a\te 


“Korea S = Bentdad As? : 


D. N. 


THEN the “Land of the Morning Calm 
‘was the home of the ‘‘Hermit Na- 


tion” its agriculture must have been ~ 


self-sustaining. For ages the fertility of its 
soil could only have been replenished by the 
wastes which must have been more or less 
carefully collected and used. Much soil, as 
formed in the mountains, was of course 
carried in the annual. run-off to the valleys 
and lower-lying fields. Since only one-fifth of 
the area could be cultivated, and the popula- 
tion -has averaged close to 200 per square 
mile, it is evident that from so small an area 
a good yield per acre has been. required. 
This i is especially true in the south where the 


population is densest. 


By a bird’s-eye view of agricultural prac- 
“tices. throughout the long .years of habita- 
tion one’can clearly see that four-fifths of the 
‘area has really been called upon to fertilize 
‘the cultivated one-fifth. No doubt at first 
many of the now useless hills and mountain- 
sides were farmed as long as profitable, as is 
now the case in places in the north, and later, 
when they no longer paid for'the trouble of 
cultivation work upon them ceased. This 
took place gradually for being rebbed of 
their natural growth they became poorer and 
poorer. Not only have the ashes from fuel 
from the hills -and mountains been carefully 
carried to the cultivated fields but huge 
quantities of grasses and brash have been 
‘made into rotted manure or used directly in 
the rice-fields. Naturally in regions of pro- 
portionately large cultivated areas and denser 
population the neighboring hills have had to 
supply.a.relatively larger amount of fertilizer. 
~The barren hills of southern Korea, as com- 
‘pared’to small areas of virgin forests in other 
‘parts, bear out this explanation. 
The impoverished . condition of some of 
these hills must be seen to be'‘appreciated. 
When one has viewed the hills, combed and 
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swept for leaves, the last tree cut, and even 
the very roots of the sparse grasses and 
weeds. dug up and carried off, there. will 
be little wonder that the heavy summer rains 
wash out the unbound soil, leaving only bare 
rock exposed. Then it ean be realized how 
almost barren hills can exist in a humid 
region. | 

A constant decrease in fertilizer material on 
the one hand and an increase in the popula- 
tion on the other has been partly offset in 
recent years by the importation of great 
quantities of chemical fertilizers and bean- 
cake, but this has been at great cost to the) 
farmers. The Government restrictions of the 
cutting of mountain material for fertilizer 
purposes has affected the Christians most 
seriously, since the one day per year that they 
have permission to cut often falls on Sunday. 
Any plan to lessen fertilizer costs is of great 
interest to all the farmers of Korea. 

Having just recently responded to a call 
from the Taiku Presbytery to teach agricul- 
ture to a group of farmers in that section, the 
problem of these denuded hills has been be-! 
fore me. An attempt was made to teach some 
of the first principles of soil fertility. To 250 
farmers seeking to reduce their costs of pro- 
duction the idea of the possibility of getting” 
fertilizer out of the air” was a pleasing one. _ 

For some time the Government; Experi- 
mental Station at Taikyu has advocated the: 
growing of legumes for green manure; not 
many of the farmers, however, have tied it 
Two reasons may be given. Firstly, the Ko. 
reans have not understood that legumes hav 
the power of taking their nitrogen, thé mos 
expensive of the fertilizer element, from th 
atmosphere. Secondly, the land in the soutl 
is required regularly to produce barley in the 
spring and rice in the autumn., The grow 
of a green manure crop necessarily eliminates 
one of these grain crops. Even on the culti 
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ated head fields two crops per year is the 
ule where sufficient fertilizer is available. 

‘When these farmers heard the explanation 
hat Nature is doing its best, against many 
dds, chief of which is the destructiveness 
f man, to increase the fertility of the Taiku 
ills Pirauch the growth thereon of a wild 
lfalfa plant and other natural legume growth, 
ney began to take notice. Their interest 
eepened as we tramped the hills, finding the 
rild alfalfa plants here and there, growing 
yhere nothing ‘else would grow on almost 
arren rock, with thick roots embedded be- 
ween the strata and in crevices, thus helping 
+3 bring about a more rapid decomposition. 
‘hen interest developed in He PS er 
owing such a plant. 

Their eyes opened still wider when we came 
ipon a hill covered with a five years’ stand of 
mported alfalfa sown fora missionary’s cow. 
Jere the stand had not depended upon chance 
n nature producing a few scattered plants, 
ut upon man’s ability to assist nature to pro- 
luce the maximum. Careful inquiry brought 
ut the fact that this hill was producing an- 
ually at least 2,000 pounds of dried alfalfa 
er acre, aS compared with not more than 200 
jounds of dried grasses annually from a 
imilar hill near by. At present prices the re- 
ative values per acre would be about ¥ 20.00 
ind ¥ 2.00 for fuel or ¥ 21.30 and ¥1.89 for 
ertilizer. The land producing the alfalfa was 
laimed to have received no fertilizer what- 
ver during the five years and the two areas 
vere similar in the beginning. 

This great difference could only be ex- 
lained by the fact that the alfalfa was able 
o get its nitrogen supply from the air. Evi- 
lently, for this particular hill, sufficient phos- 
yhorus and potassium for such a crop be- 
ame available each year from the thin soil 
ind the rapidly decomposing rocks. The 
srasses on the same soil being dependent up- 
mn the limited amount of the nitrogen existing 
n the soil could make but little growth. 
Whether the alfalfa crop has been limited by 
water supply or by a shortage of phosphorus 
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or ” putesaiics could be determined by experi- 
ments, using one or both of these elements in 


comparison with similar land where none was 
used, 
able of producing alfalfa could be expect ed to 
produce so well without the use of ashes or 
ashes and acid phosphate. That where such 
fertilizer is required it would be found pro- 
fitable with legumes, as it makes possible the 
maximum receipt of nitrogen from the air. 


Also that this yield, although very good for 


such poor shallow soil, was only one-fourth 


what might be expected from a good soil i in 


which water was not a limiting factor. 


We later made a trip to the Taiku Ex- $ 


perimental Station to see a growth of hairy 
vetch, a legume which is less exacting than 
alfalfa in its lime requirements. It was point- 
ed out that this plant offered similar, though 
smaller, possibilities for increasing the fertility 


of the land on soils where alfalfa could not be © 


grown. This plant was of interest to these 
southern farmers because of the possibilities 


of substituting it for barley, following rice in — 


paddies that can be drained. a 

Having thus aroused their interest in 
legumes J told them about sweet clover, now 
considered by authorities as the most wonder- 
ful legume of all for soil improvement pur- 
poses ; 
other valuable legumes may be found growing 


wild in Korea. These farmers were impressed © 


with the fact that God had provided the 


plants for making even the poor denuded hills © 


fertile and productive, but that man has a 
part in helping to speed up the process just 
as truly as he has in the direct production of 
his food by sowing rice and barley. 


Sweet clover, a plant similar to alfalfa in 


appearance and soil requirements, greatly ex- 
ceeds alfalfa in its ability to grow on poor 
soil. Like alfalfa it cannot be grown at all on 
acid soil but otherwise will grow anywhere ex- 
cept in the water. Like alfalfa it responds to 


phosphorus and potassium fertilizers but has 


greater ability to extract these elements from 
the soil. While sweet clover will not grow on 


It was explained that not all soils cap- 


how it and hairy vetch and many 
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all’ the hills of. Korea there are many piaves 
where it will grow. Our problem is to find out 
where it will or will not grow, remembering 
that there are other legumes that will grow 
where sweet clover and alfalfa fail. 

Some delicate chemical tests have been 
devised which determine accurately whether 
or not the different legumes can be grown. 


oe AS soils laboratory is being set up by the 


Agricultural Department of the Union Chris- 

tian College of Pyengyang to make these 
_ determinations. A bushel of sweet clover 
seed has. been imported. Seed is available 
only for land that has been tested. Other- 


oe wise an ‘unsuccessful attempt’ at growing 


sweet clover or alfalfa would greatly retard 
the spread and use of these most helpful 


plants i in Korea. 

The growth of fruit eed nut trees ee 
other opportunities for a_ better utilization 
of many of these hills but the legumes 
should first play their part in making tree 
growth possible. When the growing 0! 
legumes is well established the feeding ol 
more and better animals will be in order. _ 

It is hoped that our readers will assume ¢ 


share of the responsibility for disseminating 


this information and cooperate in assisting the 
Korean Christians to realize the potentia. 
value of their denuded hills. Many hills now 
worth one fiftieth to one one-hundredth par 
of a rice field of equal area may, by. the 
growth of legumes, come to be worth five te 
ten times their present value. 


In the Brass Shop 


ane 


OR YEARS we have been trying at the 
E Soonchun Industrial Department to 
oat inks of something in the industrial 
line which would combine the advantages of 
a permanent work, something that the boys 
could make their permanent profession after 
leaving school, and something that ‘would 
sell well, both in Korea and cn foreign 
markets. All who have attempted industrial 
work have found those things the big bur- 
dens. We believe that, to a remarkable ex- 
tent, we have found. the type of work that 
‘suits the need. It is a well known fact that 
all student labor anywhere in the world is 
inefficient, both from the standpoint of cost 
and the quality of work turned out, but brass 
work has an advantage in this respect over 
any that we know. _ 

No-one knows how old the making of brass 
is in Korea but the very fact that for genera- 
tions fathers have been training their sons 1o 
take their places init has made working in 
brass an example of how it is possible to 
carry out the two above points, i. e., the cost 
of the product and the type of the article. 
We have been surprised to find that very 
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small boys learn to do aiiiereht parts of the 
work with real skill, and at the lowest price 
possible in Korea. If you should go into ow 
shop you would see tiny fellows in the gram. 
mar grades moulding and turning out really 
beautiful brass, and of every kind of shape 
and their work has been going on only five 
months. When we decided to make this ou 
major effort in the Industrial Department we 
called in the leaders among the Koreans, anc 
especially the teachers in our school, and not 
one of them thought it possible with the 
smaller boysin our school. All said it was ¢ 
profession that was taught by father to sor 
and that years were needed to learn. But the 
thought in our minds of making something 
that the Koreans would buy, that the boys 
could take asa future profession, and tha’ 
would be a permanent work, clung to out 
minds and against all the contrary advice of 
many Korean brethren (and missionary too) 
we went ahead. Now after these few month 
all who then said it was impossible are high ir 
their praise of the work the boys are doing. — 

Our shop is simple, being the remains of one 
that had for years been run here in Soonchun 


Ve bought the old brass-maker out. You 
“now of course that brass is a combination of 
per and zinc, and that the type of brass 
it you get is determined by two things, the 
ality of the two metals and the propor- 
ion of the two as they are combined. We 
lave been told this story. Years ago when 
he Koreans did not know what gold and its 
ralue were, they used to go out into the 
qountains and get what they thought was 
opper to make into vessels. The material 
vas gold and the poor Koreans who were 
iving from hand to mouth were eating out of 
golden vessels. Now the Soonchun Boys’ 
hoo! Industrial Department does not pro- 
nise its purchasers that what they buy from 
4s will be so fine, but we do say to you 
that we are producing the very best brass that 
i produced in Korea. 


It is a principle with us that wedo not 
Pre financial help to any but Christian boys: 
or those from real Christian homes, and 
who are too poor to go to school other- 
wise. Therefore we can say that the money 
we are putting into the work is directly de- 
dicated money. We pick these boys carefully 
with the aid of the leaders of the churches. 
hus we have so far not had the slightest 
sign of trouble with them or the work and we 
trust that this will always be the case. 

7 We never pay any boy by the hour. That 
is too tempting for the boy and too diffi- 
cult forus. A boy produces and gets so 
much for what he does. In that way there 
is not the slightest hint to him that he is 
getting something for nothing. When he 
fails in a piece of work, HE FAILS, and not 
the management. This we believe is exceed- 
ingly good forthe boy. Desiring that each 
boy shall get some business training and 
the habit of honest hiring of labor we have 
livided the workers into groups and put the 
work in charge of the leaders of the groups. 
or instance, the boys who mould the vessels 
hire the boys who pull the bellows and cut 
e wood and charcoal. We pay these mould- 
s so much for each vessel they mould and 
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they pay the boys that work for them. The 
one thing that we have to watch is that the 
pay given is right. That teaches them = 
commandership they should learn. 


Advantages that Brass Work Has 


(A) There is very little waste. If the ves- 
sel moulded is not perfect it is melted again. 
Old vessels from homes can be brought to us 
and sold to be re-melted. The scrapings, that 
fall when the coarse vessel is taken out of the 
fire and scraped, are caught in a vessel 
beneath and even these fillings are put back 
into the fire and used. Brass stock on hand 
does not deteriorate, but with a little polishing ~ 
looks like new. Shipping to the U. S., though 
a heavy process, is not difficult and the a- 
mount of loss from breakage is not great. 

(B) There seems to be an unlimited market — 


for brass in the U. S. and we have sold a 
The number of styles — 


large amount in Korea. 
from plain vessels to fancy boxes and candle- 
sticks is enormous, and the making of most 
things is not difficult for the boys who can 
make the simple vessels. 

(C) 
item. The fact that the boys have known 
brass all their lives, that they are working on 
the basis of the article well made, and that 
the teacher, being a Korean, is not handling a 
foreign product made in Korea but knows all 
the fine points of the making as well as the 
selling of the article, causes the work for the 
foreigner to be much less than one would 
think, 

(D) To go into the brass work does at 
take a large outlay of capital. The Koreans 
have done the hair-splitting for us during the 

centuries of the past and we cannot improve 

on it. One wishes he could put in machinery 
etc. but this problem is also solved by Mission 
Board hair-splitting, so there you have all 
your problems solved. 


Future of the Work 


We now have three kinds of industrial. 
work in Soonchun, brass, fans, and mats, 
We are so enthusiastic over the brass that we 
are dropping the other types of work as fast 
as we can use up the material on hand. Our 
plan is to work up to 100 boys in the brass 
work. Our needs will be money and faithful 
service. The latter will come from our boys 
and the staff. What about the former? 
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Supervision of the work is quite an 


N otes and Personals 


Soathor, Presbyterian Mission 
New Arrivals 


‘Dr. and Mrs. William Hollister, and Bobby: 
- Medical work, Mokpo. 


Married in America 


"Miss Florence Hughes, formerly of Soonchun, 
to Mr. Allen J. Seats. 


iNetihern Presbyterian Mission | 
Left on furlough 
Rey, S. A. Moffett, D. D. and family, of Pyeng- 


yang. ” 
Rev. T. Ss. ‘Soltau and family, of Chungju. 


ve ens 


oe) - Northern Methodist’ Mission 
Left on furlough 
_and Mrs. Cable, of 


* 


3 ae E. M. Cable, D. D, 
Seoul. 

rsa i Death ar 

Miss Mary R. Hillman on Feb. 2nd at Seoul, 


after: a lingering illness. 


"United Charch of Canada Mission — 
Left on furlough 
‘Miss M. Thomas, of Sungjin. 


Geutwe Zur Williams, the elder son of Rev. 
and Mrs. F. E. C. Williams of Kongju, was 
married on Dec. 8rd to Miss Hulda Michael, a 
student i in the Nurses’ Training Department of 
the Presbyterian Hospital, Denver. Zur is a 
freshman in the Colorado University of Med- 
icine. 


die FOR RENT. Cottage at Wonsan Beach, for August, 
at 1928. Fully furnished, screened, with pump 
-and ice-box. 

Apply to E. J. O. Fraspr, Yongjung. 
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A Suggestion. 


Our friend Dr. Newell, who is doing sid 
good work among the. Japanese in Korea 
‘had the misfortune to lose all his possession: 
by a fire on the morning of last New Year’ 
Day. The saddest part of all was ‘the loss 0: 
his valuable library. There was only one lea 
of a book left which was headed, Then ches 
for old Amherst !” a ae 


Dr. S. H. Martin suggests that if any mis. 
sionaries would like to send contributions 0 
books to him at the Severance Hospital, Seoul, 
to help re-start Dr. Newell’s library, he will 
be glad to receive them on his behalf. Few 
men thought more of their books than did Dr 
Newell. 


The “Anti-Drink” War Cry | : 
For a number of years the Salvation Army 
has issued a special Temperance edition of 
their Korean monthly paper “The War Cry?’ 
each spring. Last year over 50,000 copies a 
this special number were disposed of an 
it proved to be very popular with Churel 
workers. Much time and care is being giver 
to the preparation of the “Anti-Drink’? num 
ber this year and orders for it are now being 
booked by the Salvation Army Headquarters, 
Seoul. We cordially recommend this specia 
publication asa valuable aid to. temperance 
propaganda. Further particulars will b 
found on the last. page of our advertisement 
section. 


COTTAGE FOR SALE at Wonsan Beach,  Splendic 
position, first-class condition, fully screened 
completely furnished; pump, bicycle-house 
meat-safe, ice-box and every comfort. ‘Immedi| 
ate possession. Apply, HuGcH MILLER, _ Bible 
Society, Seoul. 


a Armour & Co. 


: - Massillon Rubber Co. 
New York Quinine & Chemical ee 
aes Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. Se Sodas & Fancy Cakes 


IN MANY OF THE THINGS THAT. WE USE DAILY. 


They. have Won their Good Name by Testing. 


Babbitt’s. .- 3 “ 
Manhattan Seap Co... ee Face Tale & Baby Powder. 
Berry Brothers | 


= Surgical Rubber Gloves 


ees eS ween SS anhes 


Dona Castile Soap 
ake 1776" Washing Powder 


Furniture Polishes _ 


Quinine in Capsules 


Ta 6B THE MAIN GONSIDERATION 


ai 


“The Products of the Companies Listed Below have Proved their Merit. 


| -Everybody’s Brand 
~ Thompson’s 
Beechnut Packing Co. - 
~-€. E. Jamieson Co. 
Abbott Laboratories 
Smith Brothers Sees cp oe ea eee 
_ Detroit Vapor Stove Co as 
* Caille Brothers’ == 2 
| Berry Brothers fez ea 


paDaE ay Saga. eiaek 


ise” we are Distributors and, 


Macaroni & Spaghetti _ 

a ve Candy Bars | 

Le ” Chewing: Gum & Mints — 
Sears et - Toilet. Preparations 
Zz _ Pharmaceuticals 
Cough Drops 


ae oo: = Wickless Oil Stoves 


-.- Portable Motors for oats : . 
ae ~~ ~~ Varnishes, Enamels, 
Lacquers & Wood Finishes 


: ‘in most cases, the Sule Agents moi 
“Korea of the above firms we are in a_ pesition Rot only to serve you well 


| but at a considerable saving on large quantities. 
iis A full stock on hand. Write for detailed information on any of the items. 


_ NEW ILHAN C0. CHONGNO, SEOUL 


ip special compenne of Sadia has ee prepared by Dr. Mary Ww. 
Nee for use against intestinal parasites. 
sules prepared in America and are very effective, not only against hook- 


| ‘worm, but also such as the round-worm, pin- worm, ete. © 


For the advancement of public health. 


is packages and i in ‘bulk for hospitals and institutions. ; 


NEW ILHAN COMPANY, SEOUL. 


They come in elastic gelatin cap-~ 


VOL xxiv, 


‘mopchts, | RUS 


Sem fd eas 


>a 


eaGe 
Ba. 


3 iis “thus” rendering - 
a reasonable cost. ce 


as pera Fi > 


Kain Hee, and a Shingih 


: Dining cars and first, second, and third class 
-: cars are attached to the THROUGH and EXPRESS TRA i 
ing ‘between Fusan and ‘Mukden. The cars are ste 2% 


a MODERN RAILWAY HOTELS | are established a Pusan, 
oe Heijo, and Shingishu. 4 


: For further particulars, a, oo to a 


+ H +E SEM | Siheee see 
Mohs >Ey gekavensen 


* 


Ei > 
Ri ES 


& 
aS 


AO aryrere LAO Te EM SAG ANGI GE LG EEA THONS NS deena ee PAGE APR EAI 
UL EN SL ae tA CONS key ANN eee hs ae 


_ The Passenger Traffic Manager, 

_RAILWAY BUREAU, 
eneral of chon : 
caus - Chosea Gorea).. — 


Government-G x 


met Se 
_RERBDRRbE 


